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PREFACE 


The present volume was first published in 1955 in a 
considerably attenuated form and was intended to be an intro- 
ductory exploration of one particular aspect of the develop- 
ment ofi the novel as a literary genre. In the mean time the 
present author had undertaken a much more detailed exami- 
nation of some of the novelistic problems and had reached 
certain conclusions which were not in keeping with his earlier 
findings. This was only natural. The novel today has assumed 
an extremely energetic literary role and as such deserves an 
altogether different treatment. But even then the original 
emphasis laid on its epic qualities need not necessarily be with- 
drawn. The original essays have been revised and enlarged and 
two more essays embodying some of the new conclusions reached 
by the present author have been added to complete the rather 
incomplete first edition of this volume. For a fuller and more 
thorough treatment of the problems raised here, readers, it is 
expected will go to other works by the present author. 


I thank my friend Mr. K. L. Mukhopadhyay for insisting 
upon the publication of this revised and enlarged edition of a 
book long out of print. 


Jadavpur University, 
Calcutta, June, 1965. 
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THE NOVEL AS THE MODERN EPIC 


The novel is younger than the poem, epic or drama. 
Rabelais and Cervantes, the real founders of the novel, 
were fortunate enough not to live in the new society of 
which they were the heralds. They were writers of the 
transition period, forerunners of the revolutionary storms 
that broke up medieval feudalism, and they were moved 
and inspired by the greatest flow of new ideas, the most 
exciting re-birth that man has ever known in history. 
They stood between two worlds—one dying and the 
other in the process of birth. They had the supreme 
advantage of ‘mocking and flaying the vices of the old 
world’? and at the same time of not accepting uncriti- 
cally the new. The same may be said of Shakespeare 
and almost all the other writers of the Renaissance. 
‘Man has, however, lost in stature since then what he has 
gained in mastery over the new world which they saw 
beginning to open before their delighted but not 
uncritical eyes. 

Historically, the novel first served as the literary 
expression of the middle class, developing strongest in 
England and France where the bourgeoisie was most 
powerful. Its prose form began with the rise of capita- 
lism which Hegel characterised as the ‘accentuation of 
prose life’’. But the real revolutionary of the eighteenth 
century was nota novelist at all, although he was one of 
the greatest prose-writers of all time. Rousseau, the en- 
fant terrible of the eighteenth century, was the exponent 
of the crude materialism of the age. He held that ‘educa- 
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modern novel, perhaps never to return. The novel 
of the middle class seems to have sung its swan-song in 
the writings of Lawrence, Mann, Aldington and others. 
In; the words of Ralph Fox it can be said that, ‘‘taken 
as a whole, the nineteenth century was one of retreat 
which has ended in a panie rout in our day.’’And in the 
proletarian novels of Henri Barbusse and Maxim Gorky, 
we find a happy fusion of the early humanistic ‘‘stress 
on heroic individuality with the vision of a social back- 
ground conducive to artistic and creative creation.’’ 

The novel deals with the individual, it is the epic of 
the gigantic struggle of the individual against society, 
against nature ; and the novel could only develop in a 
society where the balance between man and society was 
lost and where man was at war with his fellows or 
nature. The world which we inhabit is a peculiar world. 
Glaring contradictions are the first things that strike 
one in it. Side by side with unprecedented spread of 
knowledge and development of means for spreading it, 
there are suicidal preparations for warfare in which 
enforced ignorance is a great weapon. Naturally there- 
fore the people who can see the contradictions, are most 
definitely concerned with their part in what lies ahead 
—with what the future is going to bring for them, what 
they are going to do with that future. An important 
part of writing the novel is ultimately aimed at cons- 
tructive criticism of society.) That is to say, the novelist 
describes some selected section of the world around him 
and he so fashions it as to point out the weakness in 
the structure of society and even suggests ways in which 
those weaknesses could be remedied. 
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But what is the condition of the society in which we 
live today? Today the whole world is in a terrible mess. 
Uncertainty, a fundamental agnosticism and a sense of 
uneasiness that we are hastening confusedly towards 

own ends are all that we can make out of it. Today 
the mind of man no longer rests on secure foundations. 
I. A. Richards in the Science and Poetry remarks that, 
““Over whole tracts of natural emotional response we are 
today like a bed of dahlias whose sticks have been 
removed.’? The sticks are our beliefs. In his note on the 
Waste Land of T.S. Eliot he adds that, ‘A sense of 


desolation, of uncertainty, of futility, of the groundless- 
ness of aspirations, of the vanity of endeavour and a 
thirst for a life-giving water which Seems suddenly to 
have failed, are the signs in consciousness of this 
unnecessary re-organisation of our lives.” This state 
of mind is a state of complete unbelief and this prompted 
Henry James to exclaim: “Thank God, I have no 
opinion’’, and Yeats to declare: 

“Things fall a 

Mere anarchy 


part; the centre cannot hold, 
We have got so us 


is loosed upon the world.” 


ed to the cliche that 
live in is one of disillusionment, cynicism, agnosticism, 
and the life is so characteristically a jazz one, that we 
are liable either to accept it without troubling to think of 
its implications or to deny it outright from sheer eussed- 


the age we 
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desperately cling to old tradition have failed to convince 
the readers—somehow feel that ours is not an age in 
which the full tide is bearing us forward. The trend of 
contemporary history does not help us to decide our 
attitude. The novelists have got to try somehow to 
understand the ‘‘objective life moving down on us like 
a glacier’’, but which is essentially not a glacier, is an 
historic process, the life of a people and therefore their 
proper study. Stephen Spender sums up the whole thing 
thus: ‘‘The point is that it is almost impossible for an 
artist today, a believing artist, one who is not simply an 
individual anarchist, to live entirely in the present, 
because the present is chaotic. If we want beliefs, or 
even a view of history, we must either turn, back to past, 
or we must exercise our imagination to some degree, 
so that we live in the future.’’ 


Our age then is riddled with disbelief. Though few 
of us are disillusioned and agnostic about everything, 
all of us are disillusioned and agnostic about certain 
things, and most, about a good many. Clearly such a 
state of things cannot last indefinitely. If it did, our 
civilisation would crumble to bits and disappear. And 
indeed there are already signs that it is passing. Most 
of the old convictions and values are gone beyond 
recovery, but their place is slowly but steadily being 
taken up by new ones, which are by no means the old 
ones in a new garb. 

All these affect the novel vitally in so far as content, 
form and spiritual quality are concerned. 

The effect on content is patent enough. The modern 
novel directly reflects the condition of religious, moral 
and political instability in which we all perforce live, 
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forfeits his title, The novelist is compelled by his craft 
to face the facts. He gradually realises that his chief 
concern is, or should be, to offer a solution to the 
problem of the individual will in its conflict with other 
wills on the batile-ground of life. He must also take in- 
to consideration that it is the fate of man that his de- 
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reveal the individual and in whom the personal hopes, 
hungers, loves, jealousies and ambitions in turn light 
up the social background. The novelist cannot write his 
story of the individual fate unless he also sees this 
steady vision of the whole. 

So much for the content of the novel. What of the- 
form? Here we must confess that the novel has hecome 
almost formless that is to say, the traditional form and 
structure have been annihilated. 

Most important of all, the disillusionment of our age 
has resulted in a marked decline of spiritual quality in 
contemporary fiction. It is often said that the best 
writers of any age are in advance of it. And so they are. 
But the very nature of the novelist’s art binds him to 
the present with bonds. other writers, for instance, the 
poets, are free from. The novelist is both an observer 
and a recorder. He must be not only in the world, but 
of it. If his thought ranges far beyond that of his 
contemporaries, if his sensibility is keener than theirs, 
and if his conduct breaks through most, or even many, 
of their well-established conventions, he will probably 
turn mystic or revolutionary. The modern novelist has 
turned both. The modern novelist is a man of strong and 
comprehensive belief. He is not merely a eritic of the 
society, he is a creative artist, who is also! a philosopher. 
His philosophy is a philosophy not of inaction but of 
action. He recognises that there is a struggle going on 
all around and he must decide, must take sides. He can 
no longer permit life to be shaped by a personified 
jdeal, he must serve with all his faculties some actual 
thing. 
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reveal the individual and in whom the personal hopes, 
hungers, loves, jealousies and ambitions in turn light 
up the social background. The novelist cannot write his 
story of the individual fate unless he also sees this 
steady vision of the whole. 

So much for the content of the novel. What of the- 
form? Here we must confess that the novel has hecome 
almost formless that is to say, the traditional form and 
structure have been annihilated. 

Most important of all, the disillusionment of our age 
has resulted in a marked decline of spiritual quality in 
contemporary fiction. It is often said that the best 
writers of any age are in advance of it. And so they are. 
But the very nature of the novelist’s art binds him to 
the present with bonds. other writers, for instance, the 
pocts, are free from. The novelist is both an observer 
and a recorder. He must be not only in the world, but 
of it. If his thought ranges far beyond that of his 
contemporaries, if his sensibility is keener than theirs, 
and if his conduct breaks through most, or even many, 
of their well-established conventions, he will probably 
turn mystic or revolutionary. The modern novelist has 
turned both. The modern novelist is a man of strong and 
comprehensive belief. He is not merely a critic of the 
society, he is a creative artist, who is also a philosopher. 
His philosophy is a philosophy not of inaction but of 
action. He recognises that there is a struggle going on 
all around and he must decide, must take sides. He can 
no longer permit life to be shaped by a personified 
ideal, he must serve with all his faculties some actual 
thing. 
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find a fear of man, almost a hatred of him. Man 
is no longer a lusty, cruel, and struggling human 
creature. Man is a sinner to be saved by the novel- 
ist. What was it that had poisoned the relations 
between man and man, between man and woman? The 
answer was to be found in the manner in which society 
itself had developed. 

Tt was to be found in the growing power of money, 
in the contrast of riches and poverty, in the heartless 
exploitation of one class by another. When the English 
novelists began. to look at man again and tell the epic of 
English life, so much had changed in the world that the 
novel was hardly the same thing at all. The instrument 
had been blunted as well as the vision of artist. Scott 
ran away from the sordid present to the romantic past. 
Even Jane Austen, the true judge of men and manners 
of her day, failed to offer a solution and tamely surren- 
dered to the puritanism of the time. It would be unfair 
to deny the Victorian novelists the credit of reviving 
the novel in England. But they failed to see beyond 
their immediate present. Not that they would not see 
honestly so much as that they could not. They failed to 
rise superior to the limitations imposed upon them by 
their age. Dickens tried his very best to restore to the 
novel its complete epic character—some of his charac- 
ters assumed almost proverbial existence. But Balzac 
and Tolstoy succeeded where Scott and Dickens failed. 
This was because the Frenchman and Russian could 
see through the surface respectability of contemporary 
society to the progressive deterioration of man going 
on beneath. The French realists of this period were 
superior to their counterparts across the channel. They 
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In fact Shakespeare would have said that life without 
a villain was incomplete. 

But the present day capitalist plutocrats have 
become too respectable to resemble the adventurous 
villain of, say, the early sixteenth century. And then 
the modern novelist is afraid to introduce such a charac- 
ter in his novels—he fears that if he tries to re-create 
such a personality in fiction he will fail. The fear drives 
the novelist to the reserve of the intellectuals, the quiet 
world of Swans, the well-furnished drawing-room where 
polities is discussed in an academie atmosphere. The 
twentieth century villain—the plutocrat—becomes res- 
pectable and flat at first and then makes an inglorious 
retreat from the world of the novel. 


So the modern novel has witnessed the death of the 
hero and the villain. Personality no longer exists except 
in iridescent cuttings pasted on the microseope slide. 
Such cuttings are more often than not exceedingly 
curious, interesting or beautiful but they are not living 
men and women. With the destruction of the personality 
in the novel, the epic character of the novel has also 
suffered some change. Man is no longer the individual 
will in conflict with other wills and personalities, for 
today all conflict must be overshadowed by the immense 
social conflicts shaking and transforming modern life, 
and so conflict also disappears from the novel, being 
replaced by subjective struggles, sexual intrigues oF 
abstract discussion. 


This is the direct outeome of the disappearance of 
a unified philosophical outlook, which enabled the nove- 
list despite divergent trends of thought, to hold his own. 
But this was gone. The “Pgeudo-Philosophy”’ of 
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Ralph Fox declares in his The Novel and the People, 
«ethe novel is the epic art form of our modern, bourgeois 
society ; it reached its full stature in the youth of that 
Society, and it appears to be affected with bourgeois 
-gociety’s decay in our own time.” Whether we agree 
with Ralph Fox, it is certainly a very important obser- 
vation. The novel has a very big future, even though 
it has only a very uneertain present. It is the great 
folk art of our day, the direct descendant of the epic 
and the chanson de geste of our predecessors and it is 
certainly going to live and thrive in our industrial era. 
Life is in a continuous flux and life means change, 
possibly only in art. The change may not always be 
for the better, but change it is nevertheless. The 
modern novel remains a vehicle of expression of all 
these profound changes that move us and colour the 
thought-process and mental make-up of our generation. 
New art-forms appear in course of the history of man. 
The cinema is a typical illustration. But old art very 
seldom dies out completely. In his characteristic way 
man changes to every extension of his consciousness, 
to everything that marks for him a distinct advance 
towards the grasp of the realities that surround him. 
The novel too is a new art. But it is so in its own 
right. It has sprung out of the fulness of our times. 
Tt is a true child of our own civilization—a creature 
nurtured by the printing press. 


1Ralph Fox: The Novel and the People, p. 25. 
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cure would require.” This is indeed a very signifi- 
cant admission coming as it does from no less a critic: 
than Dobrée—for the mental sickness of the individual 
is bound to be a reflection of social ills, and it is the 
price for curing those ills that many modern writers: 
are not prepared to pay. And yet it must be paid 
somehow. Hence, they dare not look too closely at social’ 
reality lest it leads them to the discovery of unwhole- 
some and unwelcome conclusions. Thus we find that 
most of what our modern novelists are writing today 
all over the world, with some notable exceptions, can 
never attain greatness however brilliantly the writers. 
might juggle with man’s unresolved perplexities, as 
all this is based upon compromise and evasion. The- 
patient we have from Bonamy Dobrée, is by ‘‘no 
means bed-ridden”. In fact, he is terribly up and doing 
and busy. But nothing he does has any meaning, 
either to himself or to anyone else because he has lost 
touch with ‘‘the basic realities of the world which sus- 
tains him.’’ 


The reading public is mostly the common man 
seeking a confirmation of his familiar feelings. This 
explains the popularity of such writers as Galsworthy, 
Wells, Hugh Walpole, Somerset Maugham, J. B. Pries- 
tley and Charles Morgan. Really great novelists like 
Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Flaubert and Balzac, show an 
uncomfortable tendency to question almost everything 
that the sluggish reading public takes for granted, by 
plunging us straight away into those abysmal depths 
that underlie the facile generalization of our daily life. 
These writers are great because they have the courage 


sBonamy Dobrée: The Lute and the Lamp, p. Xvi. 
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The early history of Western Europe is typified in the 
chanson de geste, war poetry of this kind, its chivalric 
tradition developing into poetry of the troubadours 
of the provencal Courts of Love. As such it may seem 
primarily to be a form of social activity and a means 
of uniting and giving expression to the way of life of 
the mediaeval aristocracy. It was not till much later, 
with the break up of the collective life of the Middle 
Ages, that poetry becomes 4 more isolated and indivi- 
dualistic thing, and enables prose to turn the superna- 
tural as expressed in scholastic philosophy and the later 
chivalrous romance and to become an instrument of 
empirical science. Instead of arguing how many angels 
can stand on the point of a needle, men began to study 
optics. Tt was out of this realistic tradition, with its 
materials drawn from real life, that the novel grew as 


a distinet form. 


Beginning with the social realism of Chaucer, who 
is not gatisned merely with “purlesquing’ the Church, 
but shows how men and women actually felt towards 
each other in contradiction to how they ought to feel 
as laid down by laws of chivalry, developing through 
Cervantes’ satire of chivalrous jdealism, the social 
tracts of the Elizabethan Church, the early newspapers, 
the memoirs and autobiographies of the seventeenth 
century culminating in the autobiographical novels of 
Defoe, prose took a definite turn from abstract gene- 
ralization to the peculiarities of individual men and 
women. The development of the novel to a definite art- 
form coincides with the rise of the bourgeoisie as a 
powerful and self-conscious elass with a future. Since 
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then the novel has concerned 


wish-fulfilment of the bourgeoisie—its main theme has 
been love, i.e., the marrying of rich wife or a husband, 
and the making of a fortune. “The heroes and heroines 
of our novels are still, basically, the Robinson Crusoes 
and Moll Fland 
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place of all that man values’ today. Huxley is apparently 
a clever novelist and his satire is nothing more 
than an attempt to build a new ivory tower and hoist 
from its summit the silken banner of art for art’s sake. 
This strange war-cry is in fact a challenge to civiliza- 
tion which denies any value to art at all, save that of 
money. Art for art’s sake is the hopeless answer to 
art for money’s sake, hopeless since ivory was never a 
good material to choose for any kind of construction. 


The nineteenth century novel is completely dominated 
by the Superfluous Man, an ego-centric social degenerate, 
who is sometimes the ‘‘void-wrestlers’? of Dost- 
oevsky, the world-weary people of Chekhov, the parasitic 
self-seckers and spiritual adventurists of Huysman, 
Oscar Wilde and Marcel Proust. The novels of this pe- 
riod seem to be permeated with a deep sense of frustra- 
tion and futility. This is, of course, as it should be the 
buccaneers of the preceding century cannot thrive in a 
world that has progressed from feudal to an imperialist 
economy. The old piratical zest has gone out of the 
superflous man—piracy pure and simple is no more acc- 
eptable, a more respectable form of social and political 
exploitation has come into vogue. ‘‘The old world, 
sodden with money and idleness at one end of the seale, 
and weary with pointless drudgery and the degradation 
of petty ideals at the other, must have a new impetus or 
destroy itself.” The nineteenth century hang-over of 
frustration and futility is still there. Our novelists still 
worship Proust and Dostoevsky. 


Now to come back to our discussion, to a modern 
novelist it seems an unnecessary platitude to emphasize 
7Philip Henderson: The Novel Today, p. 13. 
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DEATH OF THE STORY IN ENGLISH NOVEL 


Henry James writing in 1888 on Turgeniev made 

a very interesting observation : 
The germ of a story, with him, was never an 
Affair of plot—that was the last he thought of : it 
was the representation of certain persons. The 
first form in which a tale appeared to him was as 
the figure of an indivi » or the collection of 
individuals, whom he wished to see in action, being 
sure that such people must do Something special 
and interesting, They stood before him, definite, 
ivi i > and to show as 
much as possible of their nature, The first thing was 
hat he did know to begin 


, and everything 
pened to them up 
ory. He had their dossier, 
as the French Say, and as the police has that of 
every conspicuous criminal. 


es has certainly put his finger on the 

different is this all from his own 
method! During the first two decades of the present 
Conrad, James, Bennett, Galsworthy 
all very popular ag novelists, They were 
5 novelists. There was no question about 
it. Wells might have been more interested in World- 
order, popular science and Sociology, but he had written 

1Partial Portraits, 1888, P. 314. 
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Kipps and Tono-Bungay. These were novels, and by 
many considered the very best of the time. Bennett’s 
The Old Wives’? Tale, Joseph Conrad’s Nostramo, to 
mention only two, were considered very good novels, 
and were quite popular. But as early as 1910, there was 
someone who refused in no uncertain terms to accept 
the thing produced by Bennett, Galsworthy or Wells as 
quarrel with H. @..Wells) demanded to know what these 
men were after, and what made these writers think 
that their ‘nursery-like’ productions could pass as 
novels. In 1914, this is how James posed the question: 


Never was the reservoir so bubblingly and 
noisily full, at any rate by the superficial mea- 
sure of life ; and this tide, swollen by extravagant 
cheap contribution, the increase of afiluents, turbid 
and unrestrained, shows us the number of ways in 
which the democratic example, once gathering mo- 
mentum, sets its mark on societies and seasons that 
stand in its course. Nowhere is that example 
written larger than in the Modern Novel. 


The new, or at least the young novel is up and 
doing with the best faith, clearly, and the highest 
spirits in the world ; if we but extend a little our 
measure of youth indeed, as we are happily more 
and more disposed to, we may speak of it as al- 
ready chin-deep in trophies........-- We bracket 
together Mr, Wells and Mr. Bennett for the parti- 
cular reason that with the sharpest difference of 
character and range they yet come together under 
our so convenient measure of value by saturation. 
Each is ideally immersed in his own body of refe- 
rence, in a closer notation, a sharper specification 
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of the signs of life and consciousness in the Lunan 
scene and the human subject than the three or four 
generations before them had at all been moved to 
insist on. They had insisted, these generations, 
on almost nothing whatever; what was to come to 
them had come, in enormous affluence and fresh- 
ness at its best... 


James’s quarrel with Wells is of great literary in- 
terest for any study of the modern English novel. H. G. 
Wells in his Experiment in Autobiography (1934) 
focuses our attention to the crux of the problem: 
We were at cross purposes, base 
fundamental difference, 
but of training. Heh 
of the novel as 
turned away fr 
of view ther 


d on....very 
not only of temperament 
ad no idea of the possible use 
a help to conduct. His mind has 
om any such idea. From his point 
e were not so much ‘novels’ as The No- 
vel, and it as an ART FORM and of novelists as 
artists of a very special and exalted type.....One 
could not be in a room with him for ten minutes 
without realizing the importance he attached to the 


dignity ef this art of his. Twas by nature and edu- 
cation unsy 


mpathetie with this mental disposition. 
But I was disposed to regard a novel 
much an 


art form, as 
It had not even nece 
went by it on your 
Was properly 
People, in ab 
then my ch 


as about as 
a market-place or a boulevard. 


ssarily to get anywhere, You 
various occasions... If the Novel 
a presentation of Teal people as real 
solutely natural reaction in a story, 
aracters were not simply sketchy, they 


*The Younger Generation: The Times Literary Supplement, 19th 
March, 1914; Notes on Novelists, 


i included in Published in 1914. 
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were eked out by wires and pads of nonliving mat-- 
ter and they stood condemned. 


And then Wells dismisses James’s theory finally thus: 
...that the Novel was not necessarily, as he 
[James] assumed, this real through and through, 
and absolutely true treatment of people more living 
than life. It might be more and less than that and 

still be a novel. 


Now it seems the whole quarrel is really about charac- 
terization and the manner in which a story is to be told. 
Henry James, in short, wanted to make his main con- 
cern the inside rather than the outside of his characters, 
and to replace the primary interest of the story by the 
charm and fascination of the carefully analysed reason- 
ing and feeling which motivated a few figures. This 
meant to a great extent the narrowing of the broader 
human interest of the novel to a more specified and 
specialized study of motives and idiosyncrasies of 
character. Wells, on the other hand, pleaded for and 
practised, a mere continuation of the Dickensian tradi- 
tion of story and character. He was above everything 
else a story-teller and was fat his best when the spirit of 
Dickens walked in company with his own eager and 
inquiring mind. Henry James had attacked Wells and 
Bennett directly thus: 

Tf Mr. Bennett’s tight rotundity, then is of the 
handsomest size and his manipulation of it so firm, 
what are we to say of Mr. Wells who, a novelist 
very! much as Lord Bacon was a philosopher, affects 
us as taking all knowledge for his province and as 
inspiring in us to the very highest degree the confi- 


3Tbid. 
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dence enjoyed by 


a breadth with which it has been, given no one of his 


Joy anything. If confidence 
rly captive we should all be 

s heels, which is in- 
deed where y R jectly gathered, so far as that 
force does Operate. Tt is literally Mr. Wells’s own 
mind and the experie 


at forms the reservoir 
for his exhibition of 
knows, or at any 
in other words, 


» that suffices 


8 of it good enough for us, 
such as we are that h Out hisenand 
ee familiar ges- 

forever open (Mr. 

ells having as many w as an agent who 

has bought up the lot of the most eligible to retail) 
for a great Procession.‘ 


indows 


BG. Wells took rey 
in which James w 
Superficial type” 
elaborate, Copius 


engein his hook? Boon” (191 De 

as called the “culmination ye 

» à man who wrote novels of a 

emptiness” like “a church lit bu 

‘The Younger Generation: 

“The full title of the book is: The Mind of the Race, The 
Wild Asses of tho Devil, and The Las Trump. The book carried 
on its title page: ari Publication by Reginald Bliss with 

3 Introduction by H. and has for its title: 

tera Mr, Henry James.” pp. 105-107. 
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without a congregation to distract you, with very light 
and line foeussed on its high alter. And on the alter, 
very reverently placed, intensely there, is a dead kitten, 
an eggtshall, a bit of string”’, and his method was like 
“cleaning rabbits for the table.”’ 

James gave a personal reply in two letters to H. 
GQ. Wells in which he wrote : 

f have more or Jess mastered your apprecia- 
tion of H. J., which I have found very curious and 
interesting after a fashion—though it has naturally 
not filled me with a fond elation. It is difficult 
of course for a writer to put himself full in the 
place of another writer who finds him extraordi- 
narily futile and void, and who is moved to publish 
that to the world...one has to fall back on a sense 
of one’s own good parts....For I should otherwise 
seem to forget what it is that my poetic and my 
appeal to experience rest upon. They rest upon 
my measure of fullmess—fullness of life and of pro- 
jection of it, which seems to you such an emptiness 
of both. I don’t mean to say I don’t wish to do 
many things I can’t—many of which you do so 
livingly ; but I confess Į ask myself what would 
become in that case of some of those to which I 
am most addicted and by which interest seems to 
me most beautifully producible. I hold that 
interest may he, must be exquisitely made and 
exented, and that if we don’t make it, we who under- 
take to, nobody and nothing! will make it for ts.... 
Tt is art that makes life, makes interest, makes 
importance, for our consideration and application 
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of these thinks and I kno 
ever for the force and p 
I were Boon I should gs 
such a substitute is help 
but I wouldn *t be Boo 
yours faithfully, He 


Ww of no substitute what- 
eauty of its process. If 
ay that any pretence of 
less and hopeless humbug ; 


n for the world, and am only 
nry James.’ 


We are then back to the situation created by E. M. 
Forster when he said : “And a third man he says in 
a sort of drooping regretful Voice, ‘yes—oh dear yo 
the novel tells a Story’... And the 

es, a Novel ig = i 


1S a story in prose, 
therefore 


But this change of 


Creates new Problems, The story, let us accept, is a 
delightful one. What is it then th 
particular story? 


answer is 

we are children in our later 

Years, its power to afford us relaxation from the stress 

of practical life. To that attitude the story is a game, 

i » OF a game with intricate rules, hide- 

SS problem, fairy-tale. or a detective 
story, but a thin i 


completely closed 
n if we can, chiefly 

at acts have eonse- 
; a moment comes—it ;, the moment when 
DS Ratt n we make quite 
AAN Tabo, 


Letters of Henry James > 

July 6, 1915, 
7E, M. Forster: Aspects of the Novel, p. 41. 
5J. Middleton Murry: The Break 
view, 1933, ay, Sarak 


“UD of the Novel, The Yale 
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other demands upon it.’ The novel then does tell a 
story. The novel tells the story of things and man, 
real and life-like, and the story reflects our own con- 
ception of life, and throws a new illumination on life 
itself. The story then is both a ‘game’ and a ‘high 
and serious art’—and these two phases are co-existent. 
That is why eritics never succeed in effecting a separa- 
tion between the two—the story-interest and the over- 
all significance embodied in the novel. The novel is 
something greater than the story, but still, it is the 
story which like the skeleton holds the living tissues 
of the novel together and imparts to it the semblance 
of a complete living thing. 

Critics argue with vehemence. The air is full of 
loud words. But in the meantime some other (and 
younger) novelists take everybody by surprise. They 
present the world with an accomplished fact. They 
simply obliterate the story. 

The novel passed through a number of phases. 
There were various kinds of novels at different periods. 
The picaresque novel marks a definite phase. Defoe’s 
novels are in the picaresque tradition. So are 
Smollet’s. Pickwick is a perfect example. But, per- 
haps it is not adequate to describe them merely as 
picaresque. Thackeray had more sense of structure. 
He followed Fielding and completed the tradition. He 
took it as far as it would go. But that was just not 
enough. The picaresque novel often had the tendency 
to become the “character-novel’’. George Eliot and 
Meredith broke new grounds in their work in so far as 
thev. may be in a rather crude and ineomplete way, 

oTbid. 
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led towards the Psychological novel. 
more important change—it was a char 
the function of the novel, What is that function? 
Some seemed to suggest that the function was ‘to reveal 
Society to itself» 10 efoe and Wielding had attempted 
to do exactly the same thing. Thackeray, and, to some 
extent, Trollope had 

end. Dickens also did c attacked parti- 
cular usuages or institutions. But that is not all. 
In course of time, « his relation to society 
i Eliot and Meredith 


Next came a still 
we in the idea of 


what came later on to be 
called the psychological novel. All on a sudden the 
> the Particular Person, and the inner work- 
i t important considera- 
d, the individual does, 
ould, exist for his own 


t 
e novelist, Tf 8 


and for the Matter of that sh 


Sake 


But this “individual is not to be confused with 
the « The character is, more often than 
individual’? on the other 
i r° has been 
t e of the flat chara 
In the title of ty i plays, This aspect 
has heen very brought out in the introduction 
to one of Ban Tonson’s Plays by its editors : 

10R ` lobrée ang Ratho: 


abia The Victorians and After, p. 76, 
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He seizes character under one aspect, because 
he sees it so ; neglecting, because he does not see 
them, the cross-play of impulses, the inconsisten- 
cies and conflicts, the mingled strength and weak- 
ness, of which they are normally composed. His 
observation was prodigiously active and acute, 
but its energy was spent in accumulating observa- 
tions of a single dominant trait, not in distinguish- 
ing fine shades. The nuances fell altogether for 
him, and the vast complexes of detail which his 
veracious eyes collected, and his unsurpassed me- 
mory retained, grouped themselves about a few 
nuclei of ludicrous character. Hard and unima- 
einative as his protrayal of character is, it is based 
upon the individual life about him, not upon 
abstract reflection ; his personages are real men 
seen from a particular angle, not moral qualities 
translated into their human embodiment."* 

“Seizes character under one aspect”, ‘‘accumulat- 
ing observations of a single dominant trait’’, and ‘‘seen. 
from a particular angle’’— can with equal force be 
applied to Dickens’s method of characterization. Some 
of the most memorable characters of Dickens are 
indeed ‘‘flat’’, and yet are “real men seen from a 
particular angle’’, and based ‘‘upon the individual life 
about them, not upon abstract reflection’’. 


Thus the person becomes a symbol. 


' From the public controversy of H. G. Wells and 


12Introduction to Ben Jonson's Every Man in His Humour, ed. by 
C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson, Vol. I, p. 338. 
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Henry James certain things emerge very clearly. an 
1911 H. @. Wells came out with his novelistic 
manifesto : 


é 5 f ur 
We are going to write subject only to 0 
limitations, about the w 


hole of human life. We 
are going to dea 
religious question 
not present peopl 
this unrestricted 


r failed to control them ? 
nding to write about eee 
and treacheries and quarrels © 
men and women, if one must not glance at those 
varieties of physical temperament and organie 
quality, 


those deeply passionate needs and dis- 
tresses from which hal 


f the storms of human life 
are brewed %7 


James characterized this attitude as an appetite for 
“a closer notation, 


a sharper specification of the signs 
of life, of consciousness, in the human scene and the 
human subject”. But J ames was not satisfied with all 
this ; he wanted more in the new novel, ‘Yes, yes 3 
but is this al]? These are the circumstances of the 
interest—hnt We see, we see; where is the interest 
itself, where and 


what is its centre ; and how are we 
to me 


asure it in relation to that??—he asked. 

The Fortnightly Review, Vol. XC, 1911, 

The ‘Younger Generation: The Times Literary Supplement: 
March 19, April 12,1914. 


p 
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When the English (and the French) novelists had 
been thus circling in a technical labyrinth, Mrs. Con- 
stance Garnett published her English translation of 
Dostoevsky’s The .Brothers Karamazov (1912). Its 
publication ‘‘started a period of hysteria which lasted 
throughout the War and shook up English fiction as 
nothing has done hitherto.’”° 

But the death-blow to the ‘‘story’’ in the novel 
was yet to come. On the eve of the first World War, 
three significant books, which were labelled ‘‘novels’’, 
made their appearance. In France, Marcel Proust pub- 
lished in 1913, Du Côté de chez Swann (the first two 
volumes of A La Recherche Du Temps Perdu). The 
Irishman, James Joyce, then a teacher of English in 
the Berlitz School at Trieste began publishing in serial 
form a novel entitled A Portratt of the Artist as a 
Y oung Man In England, Dorothy Richardson pub- 
lished in 1915 the first book (called “chapter” by her) 
entitled Pointed Roofs, of what was to ‘become a twelve- 
part novel, Pilgrimage. Thus between 1913 and O 
was born the modern psychological novel—what we 
have come to call the stream of consciousness novel or 
the novel of the silent or internal monologue. 

This was indeed a great coincidence. These ee 
Were writers of different talent and ie . 
They wrote unknown to each other. But all o : m 
between themselves turned “fiction away ee ae 
to internal reality, from the outer world to the hi 


i i , p. 27. 
159. Ti : An Assessment of Twentieth Century Leberg P SD 
USA. in 1916 ‘At the end of, the book (Be Me aie 
ma bro Aa ee Dine was published in the 
1Joyee could not published it in England. a 
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world of fantasy and reverie into which thers play con- 
stantly the life and perception of our senses. 


These three books had great resemblances ; eh 
there were differences too. Each was a tela aah 
in a new and peculiar manner. All the three cae 
endeavoured in their own peculiar way to record faith- 
fully and laboriously the growth of a consciousness. 


They were, as it Were, voyages through consciousness— 
Voyages of explor 


ation in the realm of feelings and 
Sensations. They all wrote prompted by a strong desire 
to cope with their own inner problems and did, often 
with candid self-examination, project their inner life 
before their readers. It appeared that all the three 
authors “were trying to present the content of their 
consciousness as it was before it had been re-shaped 
in obedience to the demands of practical life ; they were 
exploring the strange 


limbo where experiences once 
conscious fade into ulconscion 


snegs, ’?!* 

Marcel Proust was 
the three. Continually 
recluse in 4 cork-lir 
the sound and dus 
played over his p 
He could thus es 
book the leye] of 


tion actually 
forw: 


decidedly the most subtle of 
sick, he lived the life of a 
led room from which he shut out all 
t of the Workaday world. His mind 
ast and connected it to the present. 
tablish as the starting point of his 
consciousness from which 


began, His novel begins as 


the explora- 
ard and clear narrative of memory : 


a straight- 


used to go to bed early: 
Sometimes, when I had p 


ut out my candle, my eyes 
Leon Edel: 


i The Psychological Novel, pp. 11-12. 
183. Middleton Murry: The Yale Review, January. 1933. 
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would close so quickly that I had not even the 
time to say “I’m going to sleep.” And half an 
hour later the thought that it was time to go to 
sleep would awaken me ; I would try to put away 
the book which, I imagined, was still in my hands, 
and to blow out the light ; I had been thinking all 
the time, while I was asleep, of what I had just 
been reading, but my book ; a church, a quartet, 
the rivalry between Francois I and Charles V. 
This impression would persist for some moments 
after I was awake ; it did not disturb my mind, 
but it lay like scales upon my eyes and prevented 
them from registering the fact that the candle was 
no longer burning. Then it would begin to seem 
unintelligible, as the thoughts of a former existence: 
must be to a reincarnate spirit ; the subject of my 
book would separate itself from me, leaving me 
free to choose whether I would form part of it or 
no; and at the same time my sight would return 
and I would be astonished to find myself in a state 
of darkness, pleasant and restful enough for the 
eyes and even more, perhaps, for my mind, to 
which it appeared incomprehensible, without a 


matter dark indeed. 


James Joyce’s expression of experience took a 
different turn as also a different form. The early 
years of his life were passed in Dublin. Almost blind 
from his childhood, he lived in the world of sound, in 
that clamorous town of Dublin. Joyee wanted to eateh 
the immediate and the present—he called it ‘an 
» Unlike Proust, he wanted to express the 
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immediate consciousness ag reality. The opening lines 
of Joyce’s A Port 


rait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
clearly demonstrated, that here wa 


s something strikingly 
new—a clear departure from the traditional novelistic 
narration : 


Once upon a time an 
there w 


oy named baby tuckoo...... vee 
His father told him that story : his father looked 
at him through a glass : 


he had a hairy face. 
He was a baby tuckoo, The moocow came down 
the road where Betty Byr 


me lived : she sold lemon 
platt. 
O, the Tose blossoms 
On the little 8reen place. 
! He sang, 


That was his song, 
> the green wothe botheth. 
When you wet the bed, first it is warm then 


it gets cold, His mother put on the oilsheet. That 

had the queer smell. His mother had a nicer 

smell than his father. She played on the piano 

the sailor’s hornpipe for him to dance. 

Dorot: 
insistence 
In her, 


hy Richardson’s novel also expresses the 
upon the immediate Consciousness as reality. 
-o Her, this insistence is instinctive and somewhat 
irrational, anq has a peculiar feminine touch. She is 
quieter and less dramatic, and her vision of life is 
rather limited, T 


2 ; he conversational tone of the open- 
ing lines of her Novel may he noted : 
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Miriam left the gaslit hall and went slowly 
upstairs. The March twilight lay upon the land- 
ings, but the staircase was almost dark. The top 
landing was quite dark and silent. There was no 
one about. It would be quiet in her room. She 
could sit by the fire and be quiet and think things 
over until Eve and Harriet came back with the 
parcels. She would have time to think about the 
journey and decide what she was going to say to 
the Fraulein. 

Her new Saratoga trunk stood solid and 
gleaming in the firelight. Tomorrow it would be 
taken away and she would be gone. The room 
would be altogether Harriet’s. Tt would never 
have its old look again. She evaded the thought 
and moved to the nearest window. The outline of 
the round bed and the shapes of the „drive were 
just visible. There was no escape for her thoughts 
in this direction. The sense of all she was leaving 
stirred uncontrollably as she stood looking down 
into the well-known garden. 

Thus we find that this new thing which may be 
called artistic subjectivism—affected prose fiction at a 
critical phase of its development. These novelists 
came forward boldly and asserted that the presentation 
of his immediate consciousness Was the primary job of 
A gorions novelist, as this alone bore the stamp | of 
permanent value. They contended, not without obvious 


effect, that a full, bare and fearless exploration of the 
self was the surest way to avoid self-deception. In 
the practice and tradi- 


this they did not run counter to t 
tion of the great novelists. whose enduring works be- 
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came enduring by rendering their own consciousness 
of life itself. Not the Stories they related, but the 

e to life conveyed through those 
» that gave their works an enduring and perma- 


nent value. These new novelists now went to the 
logical end. Why 


not annihilate, they argued, the 
mechanism of the story once and for all? A story, 
they seemed to suggest, invariably involved a certain 
amount of conscious or unconscious falsification of our 
awareness e Life very seldom 
falls into a pattern and shapes j 
plot is basi invented, artificial and a 
reality ont of shape. Life 
is chaotic, incomplete and confusing, Why should it 
become so well-knit, logical and ordered then in a 
Novel? So, in order to keep novel closer to reality, 
the illusory objective pattern anq the frame-work of 
the nove] must be annihilated, 
The story must die to enable the novel to gain a 
new lease of life, 
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v 


In The Criterion, July 1924, Virginia Woolf attem- 
pted an assessment of the novel under the heading: 
Character in Fiction. In that essay she made a rather 
startling statement to her Cambridge listeners : 

And now I will hazard a second assertion, which 
is more disputable perhaps, to the effect that on or 
about December 1910 human character changed. 


On the face of it the statement is about the nature of 
modern fiction. But there is more to it. December 1910 
—as Virginia Woolf exactly puts it—was the month 
when a most important event took place. It was the 
Opening of the then notorious Painting Exhibition at 
the Grafton Galleries in London, where the paintings 
of Van Gough, Ganguin, Matisse, Picasso and above all, 
Cezanne were exhibited." The term Post-impressvonsm 
was coined on that occasion. Post-impressionism 18 
-different from impressionism. «The essential difference 
between impressionism and post-impressionism is per- 
haps best explained by the description of the former as 


-an objective outlook which results in the rendering of the 
retina, and of the latter as the mental image expresse 
tlook.”” Post-impres- 


in accordance with a subjective outlo’ ; 

sionism was essentially a revolt against the naturalism 

of the impressionists. «Jt despised representation an 
or the first time by 


is is sted Í 
knowledge this is suggeste Twentieth Century 


An ‘Assessment of 


1To the best of my 
Isaacs in his 4 


Professor J. 
Novel. pp. 25-26. 4 
2Encyclopaedia Britannica: Vol. 18, 1950 ed, p; 320. 
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gave the artist unbri 
the forms of nature, acknowled 


possible directness and 
spiritual significance of his sub 


i “‘wallness’? of the 

wall. Delivered fro i d rules, the post- 

leaps and bounds 

on their excursions of synthesis and 

abstraction, to the utter bewilderment of a publie which 

accustomed to judging art by the degree of its yeri- 
similitude to nature. 


» Were left floundering hopelessly 
when attempting to fathom the meani 


; + at bis 5 ug of these start- 
ling artistic manifestations,” 


able to proceed by 
into the realms 


This then was the change Virgini 
ferring to in her ess 


a Woolf was re- 
ay. Arnold Benn 
same December, 1910 


ett wrote in that 


D 
"ence will in probability not 
happen to me, but it might happen to a, writer 
younger than me: at an, 


“Fine thought” or not, this did 


A “happen”? to the entire 
10n of writers 


at about this time—and 
© Most representative of 
paragraphs of her essay, 
3E i i 8, 1950 ed. P. 320. 
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Character in Ficti ; 
n Fiction* gives a direct answer t 
Bennett and are worth quoting in full: erred 


A Thus I have tried, at tedious length, I fear, to 
swer some of the questions which I began by 
asking., I have given an account of some of tha diffi- 
culties which in my view beset the Georgian writer 
in all his forms, I have sought to excuse him. May 
I end by venturing to remind you of the duties and 
responsibilities that are yours as partners in this 
business of writing books, as companions in the 
railway carriage, as fellow travellers with Mrs. 
Brown? Fori she is just as visible to you who remain 
silent as to us who tell stories about her. In the 
course of your daily life this past week you have 
had far stranger and more interesting experiences 
than the one I have tried to describe. You have 


gone to be at night bewildered by the complexity of 
thousands of ideas have 


your feelings. In one day, 

coursed through your brains; thousands of emo- 
tions have met, collided, and disappeared in asto- 
nishing disorder. Nevertheless, you allow the 
Writers to palm off upon you A version of all this, 
an image of Mrs. Brown, which has no likeness to 
that surprising apparition whatsoever. In your 
modesty you seem to consider that writers are of 


different blood and bone from yourselves; that they 
you do. Never was 


know more of Mrs. Brown than 
Jt is this division 


there a more fatal mistake. 
to the Heretics, Cambridge, 0R 


May 18, 1924. Later, she changed the title of this essay 10: 


“Mr, Bennett and Mrs. Brown.” The British Museum Copy: 
garth essays bears this change 


ee Dec, 4, 1924, of the Ho: 


4 ae 
Originally this was a paper read 
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between reader and writer, this humility on your 
part, these professional airs and graces on ours, 
that corrupt and emasculate the hooks which should 
be the healthy offspring of a close and equal alli- 
ance between us. Hence spring those sleek, smooth 
novels, those portentions and ridiculous biographies, 
that milk and watery criticism, those poems melodi- 


ously celebrating the innocence of roses and sheep 
which pass:so plausibly for literature at the present 
time. 


Your part is to insist that writers shall come 
down off their plinths an 


d pedestals, and describe 
beautifully if possible, tr 
Mrs. Brown. You sh 


But do not expect just at present a complete 
and Se Presentment of her. Tolerate the 
spasmodic, the obscure, the f the 
failure. Your hel PE 


p is invoked in a good . For 
T will make one fin good cause. 


Mrs. Brown. 


This is indeed the best methodological exposition 
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g postiras in literature. Like the ‘<treeness’” 
Mrs pene, Virginia Woolf insists on giving us “the 
ee 5 ie Magee of Mrs. Brown, who js nothing more 
ar othing less than a representative character, the 
aple of the novel. 
bas a stream of consciousness method is essentially 
aoe ed on impressionism. The term itself was, however, 
vented by William James the philosopher in 1884 and 
5 epee in his Zhe Principles of Psychology (pub- 
eee in 1890). ‘‘Consciousness, then, does not appear 
te itself chopped up in pits. Such words as ‘chain’ or 
Krain? do not deseribe it fitly as it presents itself in the 
rst instance. It is nothing jointed, it flows. A ‘river’ 
or a ‘stream? are the metaphors by which it is most 
en described. In talking of it, let us call it the 
iat of thought, of consciousness, OF of subjective 


According to William James Gs consciousness” is an 
amalgam of all that we have experienced and continue 
© experience. Thought, however light or intense, 18 part 
os a “nersonal’’ consciousness— every thought is also 
ae and everchanging”- We are selective in our 
houghts, we are selectively focusing attention on cer- 
tain particular objects or “areas of experience”, reject- 
Mg some or completely placking out others. No recurr- 
Ee nett can, ever be exa ue 

= eines) T : eing T 

with aA ee wae it xt” in which it has 
Te-appeared. ‘‘Hxperience ing , š 
Moment, and our ei reaction on every given thing 


oj Psychology which 


The ponen chapter IX, 


Vide Foot s 
note p. 224 in ; 
appeared in 1890. The lines quoted here are from 


1890 ed. 
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experience of the whole world 

illiam James goes on to say; 
“Every definite image in the mind is steeped and dyed 
i round it. The significance, 
the value of the image is all in the halo or penumbra 
that surrounds and escorts it.” Virginia Woolf writing 
on James Joyce in 1919 said similar things. ‘Close to 
the quick of the mind,” and “Life is a luminous halo, 
a semi-transparent envelope Surrounding us from the 
beginning of consciousness to the end’ — remind us of 
William James and his description of the psychological 
problem of the stream of consciousness. 


It was, however, Dorothy Richardson, who deli- 
berately and systematical] 


Y applied this method for the 
portrayal or rather, the Presentation of character in 
Pointed Roofs which 


ointe Appeared in 1915. In 1918 May 
Sinclair, attempted to analyse the novel technique of 


Dorothy Richardson’, and for the first time applied the 


term ‘stream of Consciousness? to her portrayal or pre- 
Sentation of the central character, Miriam Henderson, 
in the novel, 


It would not do simply to call this technique ‘‘im- 
Pressionistic.”? Tt is indeed “impressionistic”? 
but at the same time 
that. This is to, be found in th 
ists like Ster i 
Harlowe was 
makes a state 
ficant for our 


Virginia Woolf R 
edition), 


"The Egoist, April 1913, 


Modern Fiction, 1919, p. 189 (1929- Hogarth Press 
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_ +++. these letters . bound : . 
tical si 5 «+++ aboun not only with eri- 
i hed b with what may be called instan- 
aoan ptions and reflections ; as also with 
me a conversations; many of them wmllen in 

men ac. ogue or dramatic way- 
cay ae certainly the beginnings 0 
up fae consciousness. Herein we 
in the ale as also an indirect record of conversion with- 
continuou se frame-work of letters giving the readers a 
Prattle e s story. Some very good examples of mental 
ifferent an be found in the letters that pass between 
Ones, CI persons m the novel. Here are some typical 
Sister’ See writes to one of her friends reporting her 

s remarks on Mr. Lovelace: 
(£ So handsome a man!—O” her beloved Clary! 
ths. then she was ready to love m° dearly, from 
7 e overflowings of her good humour on 

account!) He was but t00 handsome a man for her! 
eit she but as amiable as some-body, there 
would be a probability ee olding Wis Aeonin 
or he was wild, she heard; very wild, very 837; 
an of sense* 


r ancestors of the 
find pointed close 


“icity aan 
Oved intrigue—but he was young; 4 ; 
ould see his error, could she but have patience 

i ere no cured by 


iS th his faults, if his faults Wi 
arriage ! Thus she ran 0? 


Thi f 
cha s mental prattle in which the 
rman runs on, is very near the tream : 
in, hoe technique: Su i o be fou 
gi See of Jane Austen also. jue pate 
u ma. Jane Aus -os us Miss Ba paita 

Pon little ean AN k Te Baler ications 
peces 
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and harmless gossip.” But in her “trivial communica- 
tions and harmless gossip,” especially the technique 
followed by Jane Austen, is to be found almost every 
important ingredient of the stream of consciousness 
technique—such as:—(a) obli 

prattle, (c) soliloquy, and (d) 
Bates is almost an artist i 


a 


er talk flows on in- 
ained talks produce exact- 
ly the same effect that the Stream. of consciousness 


Jane Austen is ir 


limitations, What she 
The interior m 


» yet she has her 
Produces ig not quite the thing. 
Onologues that ishe produces are not quite 


) all individual performances, 
they do not result in mutual illumination, nor do contri- 
bute to the larger structure, or a structural building- 
up we must go to Samuel Butler ’s The Way of All Flesh. 
The whole of the twenty-ninth chapter, in which Theo- 
bold, his wife ang their boy Ernest appear, is construc- 
ted out of the silent a 


nd quite independent internal mono- 

logues of these three characters, The boy Ernest MUSES 
in his own way, so does Theobola and his more matter- 
e noveli ractically aloof and 

allows each of the is = ue separate 
ay. Butler certainly attains 
Y be called a wonderful. 


St remains p 
characters ț 


But Samuel Butle t alone in this 
most Successful m building. 
the two great Russians, Tolstoy dade 
method is more co h 


plex, but th 
much more satisfy; ey Shei 
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ct produced is also 


Y a complex system 
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of searchlights flashed\on to the situation or the mood— 
nothing is tod minute or insignificant for the searchlight 
flash. Here we have real psychological probing. The 
writers give us narratives in the orthodox manner, but 
they give us something more and that is significant. 
Those who object to the technique of the stream of con- 
sciousness, often complain, that it makes the whole world 
appear aş a madhouse or a pub full of drunken men and 
women. This is quite so. Modern psychology has how- 
ever, shown that even in a normal person the mental 
process at work often makes associative structure 
supersede the logical structure and yet remains quite 
natural. It, therefore, become necessary for the novel- 
ist to remain faithful or absolutely truthful to reality, 
however mad or drunk his world might appear to be. 
A straight-forward or logical narration can never be 
wholly faithful, absolutely truthful; and such a narra- 
tive would invariably involve a certain amount of dis- 
tortion and even suppression of reality. Psycho- 
analysis does show that the mind often goes off at a 
tangent and creates peculiar juxtapositions. The novel- 
ist creates his owni dream-world and his artificial stream 
of consciousness, but if he wants to be successful as an 
artist he must follow the process followed by real life. 
In his attempt to do so he might appear illogical or even 
improbable. But life itself and the mental processes of 
man, have an illogical and improbable look. 


Tolstoy is the most modern novelist in so far as this 
particular aspect of novelistic technique is concerned. 
The climax in Anna Karenina is a consciously contrived 
affair no doubt, but in sheer beauty and as a novelistie 
device it is unsurpassable. 
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Dostoevsky’s portrayal of Raskolnikoff’s reactions 
as he decides to confess his guilt and face the conse- 
quences, in Crime and. Punshment, is also a superb 
example of the technique of the stream of consciousness 
long before it had assumed that name. 

What Dostoevsky 


psychological probing at its best. But it should be noted 
that this is merely the 


“Wie unspoken speech and that it is 
Dostoevsky, the novelis 
of Raskolnikoff. We h rator’s report of 
what is happening in the mind of Raskolnikoff and not 
the flowing stream of consciousness itself. There lies a 
great difference. The soliloan: 
are similar things in which Shakespeare gives us 
wonderful but highly organized monologues. These have 
been called ‘the end- of the stream, not the 
stream itself—flowing, illogical and disordered. Lady 
Macbeth’s perfor i sleep-walking scene is 
sciousness, yet it is not 


Wyndham Lewis in Blast (1914), was spreading 
the expressionist doctrine and his novel Tarr contained 
much of this expressionist element. Wyndham Lewis 
naaa ee methods vigorously and drew our 
attention to “the Staccato ac nts”? i i 
Pickwick Papers, w E, a 


hich he saj with 
Toyee’s Leopola Blea Said had a lot to do with 


But the similarity of Jingle and Bloom is only 
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‘superficial. The female characters in Dickens, such as 
Mrs. Nickleby or Mrs. Lirriper, with their mental prattle 
had most probably exercised a greater influence on the 
stream of consciousness technique. Mrs. Nickleby’s 
reverie of ambition is a very fine passage: 


Mrs. Nickleby had not felt so proud and im- 
portant for many a day, as when, on reaching home 
she gave herself wholly upto the visions which had 
aceompanied her on her way thither. Lady Mulbery 
Hawk—that was the prevalent idea. Lady Mulbery 
Hawk !—on Thursday last, at St. George’s Hanover 
Square, by the Right Reverent the Bishop of Lland- 
off. Sir Mulbery Hawk, of Mulbery Castle, North 
Wales, to Catherine, only daughter of the late 
Nicholas Nickleby, Esquire, of Devonshire. ‘Upon 
my word ? cried Mrs. Nickleby, ‘it sounds very 
well.” 

d the ceremony, with its atten- 


Having despatche ] 
sfaction of her 


dant festivities to the perfect sati a À 
mind, the sanguine mother pictured to her imagina- 
tion a long train of honours and distinctions which 


would not fail to accompany Kate in her new and 
brilliant sphere. She would be presented at court, 
of course. On the anniversary off her birthday, 
which was upon the nineteenth of July ‘at ten 


minutes past three o’clock in the morning, (thought 
Mrs. Nickleby in a parenthesis ‘for I recollect ask- 
ing what o’clock it was,’) Sir Mulbery would give 
a great feast to all his tenants, and would return 
them three and a half percent on the amount of 
their last halfyear’s rent, as would be fully des- 
cribed and recorded in the fashionable intelligence, 
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to the immeasurable delight and admiration of all 
the readers thereof 


With such triumphs of aerial architecture did 


Mrs. Nickleby occupy the whole evening after her 
accidental introduction to Ralph’s titled friends; 
and dreams, no less prophetic and equally promi- 
sing haunted her sleep that night . . . (p. 330). 


“In a parenthesis’’"—thought in a parenthesis ie 
the basis of Virginia Woolf's parenthetical method in 
her novels; ‘aerial architecture’’—this has also some- 
thing to do with the stream of consciousness technique. 


But Dickens comes nearest to this method in his much- 
negleted masterpiece, M 


rs. Lirriper’s Lodgings. Tn this: 

remarkable book we find comic prattle at its best and 

it is quite likely that James Joyce modelled his Mrs. 

Bloom on, her. Here is a typical passage from the 
chapter: How Mrs. Lirriper Carried on the Business: 

cee AY good-looking black. 

line and a comely-made girl to 

did break out and laid 

and last through 


eyed girl was Caro- 
your cost when she 
about her, as took place first 
‘ a new-married couple come to see 
London m the first floor and the lady very high and 
it was Bu ng the good looks of Caro- 
line having ) own to spare, but anyhow 
she did try Caroline though that was. no, excuse. So 
omes down into the kitchen 
she says to me“‘Mrs, Lir- 
e first has aggravated me 


aroline g 


i an in th 
past bearing,» 7 


“You're right }) , 80 IT will. Capital D 
her!” bursts ow (You might have struck 
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me into the centre of the earth with a feather when 
she said it) ‘‘I’ll give her a touch of the temper I 
keep.’? Caroline downs with her hair my dear, 
sereaches and rushes upstairs, I following as fast 
as my trembling legs could bear me, but before E 
got into the room dinner cloth and pink and white 
service all dragged off upon the floor with a crash 
and the new-married couple on their backs in the 
fire-grate, him with the shovel and tongs and a dish 
of cucumber across him and a mercy it was summer- 
time. ‘Caroline’? I says ‘‘be calm”, but she catches 
off my cap and tears it in her teeth as passes me, 
then pounces on the newmarried lady makes her a 
bundle of ribbons takes her by the ears and knocks 
the back of her head upon the carpet Murder serea- 
ming all the time Policemen running down the street 
and Wozenham’s windows (judge of my feelings 
when I came to know it) thrown up and Miss Wozen- 
ham calling out from the baleony with crocodile’s 
tears “It’s Mrs. Lirriper been. overcharging some- 
body to madness—she’ll be murdered—I always 
though so—Pleaseman save Ter! eek nue oe 
Tauchnitz Ed. Leipzig, 1867). 


an be found in Joyee’s 


Passages very similar to this ¢ r 
ation marks is also to 


Ulysses. The absence of punctu 
be specially noted. 

An almost forgotten writer, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(1809-1894), had to some extent anticipated as early as 
1850 the presentation of what came later to be known 
as multiple consciousness the stream of consciousness 


technique. Here is a significant passage from his The 
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Professor at the Breakfast Table (1859), which is worth 
quoting at some length: 


- - - You have sometimes been in a train on the 


have noticed how quietly and rapidly the cars kept 
on, just as if the locomoti i 


Indeed, you would not ha: 
travelling on the strength of 


Movement in three 

A—First Voice, or Mental Soprano—thought 
follows a Woman talking. 

B.—Second Voice, or Mental Barytone—my runn- 
ing accompaniment, 


C—Third voice, or Mental Basso—low grumble of 
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an importunate self-repeating idea. 


A.—White lace, three skirts, looped with flowers, 
wreath of apple-blossoms, gold bracelets, dia- 
mond pin and ear-rings, the most delicious 
berthe you ever saw, whitesatin slippers— 

B.—Deuce take her! What a fool she is! Hear her 
chatter! (look out of the window just here.— 
Two pages and a half description, if it were all 
written out, in one tenth of a second.) —Go 
ahead, old lady! (Eye catches pictures over 
fireplace.) There’s that infernal family nose! 
Came over in ‘‘Mayflowers” on the first old 
fool’s face. Why don’t they wear a ring in it? 

C—Yow'll be late at lecture,—late at lecture,— 
late,—late,—late— .... 


I observe that a deep layer of thought sometimes 
makes itself felh through the superineumbent strata, 
thus:—The usual single or double currents shall 
flow on, but there shall be an influence plending with 
them, disturbing them in an obscure Way, until all 
at once I say—Oh, there! I knew there was some- 
thing troubling me,—and the thought which had 
been working through comes up to the surface 
clear, definite, and articulates itself, 
able duty, perhaps, or an unpleasant 

The inner world of thought andl the 
of events are alike in this, that they ate i 
ful. There is no space between consecutive 
thoughts, or between the never-ending series OF 
actions. All pack tight, and mould their surfaces 
against each other, so that in the long! ™? ‘there 18 
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a wonderful average uniformity in the forms of 
both thoughts and action,—just as you find that 
cylinders crowded all become hexagonal prisms 


and spheres pressed together are formed into 
regular polyhedra. 


Every event that a man would master 
mounted on the run 


reins of a though 
So, to carry out, 


must be 
» and no man ever caught the 
t except as it galloped by him. 
with another comparison, my 
ayers of thought or events. like 
a cireus-rider whirling round with a great troop 
of horses. He can mount a fact or an idea, and 
guide it more or less completely, but he cannot 
stop it. So, as I said in another way at the begin- 
ning, he can stride two or three thoughts at once, 
but not break their steady walk, trot or gallop. 
He can onlv take his foot from that of another. 


le of a thought ? Why, a 
ty years after you have 
dismissed a thought, it 


jected, is not at all a work of fiction, 
but a lecture. Still 


» Such pass 
strate that the concept, 


F Complete expression of conscious- 
ness in works of ficti gave birth to the techingue of 
the stream of consciousn, 


We have so far examined Some of the influences at 
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work—the i j 
he ihe sininence ee Le the break-up of 
oane new otéalnt novel, and gave rise to the 
tds «The at eS mique of the stream of conscious- 
Se the ees S rean of consciousness answered a need 
OER * Go and when we ask what kind of cons- 
the ae ealed we can only answer that it is 
ees consciousness of the age, growing deeper 
plex’’s consciousness grows richer and more com- 
ee ee ES = all difficult to find out passages from 
larity, with A e past centuries which have some simi- 
Por wn e moden stream of consciousness or the 
on one or what is called ‘slow motion 
aa. y” by the Americans. 
novel or startling, d 


on 
a sudden. It merely seem The stream 


s to be 50- 
peered ething quite novel. I 
R oa sudden when M ut with his 
a oe s Way, or James Joy | 
fa the Artist as a Young Man, hy Richardson 

mmeneed publishing her ‘chapters’ of Pilgrimage. 


Tt was a new thing, it profoundly affected the novel. 
It shocked some, i 


us changed the look of things- 
a some angry and many others pewildered. But 
was born to answer the need of the age- 

Dorothy Richardson herself sums UP the situation 


rae explaining her ition as & novelist who 
a a great. deal to do with the new novelistic technique. 
She published the frst part of her novel in 5 and 
the twelfth and the last in 1925 This is what she 


8, . 
J. Isaacs: An Assessment of Twente p. 100. 
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wrote in the Forewo, 


rd to the 1938 edition of her four- 
volume Pilgrimage 5 


Although the translation of the impulse be- 
hind his youthful plan for a tremendous essay on 
Les Forces humaines makes for the population 
of his great cluster of novels with types rather 
than with individuals, the power of a sympathetic 
imagination, uniting him with each character in 
turn, gives to every portrait the quality of a faith- 
ful self-portrait, and his treatment of backgrounds, 
contemplated with an equally passionate interest 
and themselves, indeed, in ividual and unique, 
would alone qualify Balzac to be called the father 
of realism. i 


S people, and for a while, when in the 

1 t began its career as a use- 
ful label, re Synonymous with Arnold. 
Bennett. 


and unawares; 
possess an articulate 
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rece they condemn as both rose coloured and’ 
istorting mirrors of plain glass. 
Bera does not stop here. She tells us something 
a about those exciting years when the new type of 
vel was coming into being : 
__News came from France of one Marcel Proust, 
said to be producing an unprecedently À 
and opulent reconstruction of experience foued 
. from within the mind of a single individual, and 
_ since Proust’s first volume had been published and 
several others written by 1913, the France of 
Balzac now appeared to have produced the earliest 
adventurer. 


Finally, however, the role of path-finder was- 
declared to have been played by a venerable gentle- 
man, a charmed and charming high priest of 
nearly all the orthodoxies, inhabiting a softly lit 
enclosure he mistook, for the accommodation of his 
vast tracts of urbane commentary, a prose style 
demanding, upon the first reading, a perfection of 
sustained concentration akin to that which brought 
it forth, and bestowing, again 
ing, the recreative delights pecu 
of spiritual exercise. 

And while, indeed, it is possible to claim for 
Henry James, keeping the reader incessantly watch- 
ing the conflict of human forces through the eye of 
a single observer, yather than taking him, before 
the drama begins, upon a tour amongst properties, 
no or breaking in with descriptive introductions of the 

Players as one by one they enter his enclosed: 
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upon the first read- 
liar to this form 
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resounding chamber wh 
mystery pours in f 
from inconsiderabl 
nevertheless not ww 


ere no plant grows and no, 
rom the unheeded stars, a far 
e technical influence, it was 
ithout a sense of relief that the 
present writer, recently discovered, in Wilhelm 
Meister, the following manifesto: ‘In the novel, 
reflections and incidents should be featured ; in 
drama, character and action. The novel must pro- 
ceed slowly, and the thought processes of the prin- 
cipal figure must, by one device or another, hold 
up the development of the whole....The hero of 
the novel must he acted upon, or, at any rate, not 
himself, be the principal operator. ...Grandison, 
Clarissa, Pamela, the Vicar of Wakefield, and Tom 
Jones himself, even where they are not acted upon, 
are still retarding Personalities and all the inci- 


dents are. in certain measure, modelled according 
to their thoughts’, 


to appear, formulae devised to 
of literary criticism, «The 
stream of consciousness’? lyrically led the way, to 


omparing con- 
antic successors, 
and ‘Slow-motion Photo- 

Srp may each be granted a certain technical 
ity leaving them, to this extent, unham- 
their qualities, 


pees is Dorothy Richardson’s novelistiec manifesto, 
though the whole Statement ig retrospective in nature- 
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She admits her debts (technical at least) to Henry, 
J ames and proclaims herself to be a traditional realist 
jn the same line as Balzac. In her attempt to recreate 
reality in the novel she broke down first the traditional 
form, and then revolutionized the technique of character, 
portrayal. She was not alone in this. James Joyce 
was doing much the same thing at about the same time 


Virginia Woolf came rather late into the field. But 


she too endeavoured, more or less, to attain the same 
consciousness 


end. She also adopted the stream of 
technique and enriched it considerably as she entered 
the world of fiction ‘mounted upon @ magnificently 
eaprisoned charger’. A whole group of twentieth cen- 
tury novelists turned their back to what Wyndham 
Lewis called ‘‘the great without’? and turned intently and 
seriously to the great within. There is a deeper mean- 
ing to this turning jnward process. That deeper mean- 
ing is to be sought and found in the new technique 
followed in the psychological novel or what has been 
called the novel without a story. 
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